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New Haven, March 8, 1838. 


_ Josep Barber, Esq.: 


Str,—The undersigned heard with great pleasure your remarks, made at the 
meeting of InpepenpENT Democrats, on the evening of the 6th inst., and believing ~ 
that a publication of them would be of service to the cause of truth, we respectfully 
request you to prepare a copy for publication. 

Sincerely, your friends, 

+ Ricu. M. Cuarx, 
Newton WHEELER, 
Joun Dorris, 
Wm. Mosstey, 
Samuet Wapswortu, 
JEREMIAH BARNETT, 
Samue. Bisxop, 
Tuomas B, Jewrrt. 


New Haven, March 13th, 1838. 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is with much reluctance that I comply with the request contained in your note of 
the 8thinst. You may recollect that I declined being a delegate to the Convention of 
Independent Democrats, held at Hartford, on the 8th February last. I was induced, 
however, by the solicitation of friends to attend as a volunteer; and had the gratifica- 
tion of meeting there with more old democrats than I had seen together for many 
years. It was sorely against my will that my name was placed on the ticket by the 
honest but proscribed friends of democratic reform. I desired my arms to be at full 
liberty to fight the battle against principalities and powers and political wickedness 
in high places—and no sentiments of false delicacy shall now restrain me froma 
fearless declaration of my opinions, however plain and mechanic-like may be the 
language (a part of which is local in its application) in which they appear. Hav- 
ing, gentlemen, for many years, enjoyed the mostsatisfactory evidence of your friend- 
ship, I submit to your will. : sf 

Truly yours, 
JoserH Barger. 

To Rich. M. Clark, &c. 


REMARKS. 


Mr. Cusirman:—Having confined myself closely to mechanical business for more 
than thirty years, and been conversant with little else than putting the sentiments of 
others in type, and throwing off impressions of the same from the press, I am wholly 
unqualified to address a public assembly. Whatever may have been, or may be 
now, my private reflections and convictions on the measures or legislation of the 
national or state governments, I am unable so to marshal my own thoughts as to pre- 
sent them to others in an intelligible form; and it is now too late in the afternoon of 
life to discipline myself for any such labor. In an attempt this evening to express my 
sentiments on some things past, present, and which we fear in the future, you will 
find my thoughts to be much like old chaos, without form, and void of interest to an 
intelligent audience. This, however, being but the second meeting of the little com- 
pany of “ four Ls ati only who have recently acted with the democratic party,” 
who have been denounced by the New Haven Inquisition, it ought not to be expected 
that any other state of things should yet exist than that of having “‘all the religion, 
all the wealth, and all the talents,” of “the democracy,” remain for sometime to 
come “in our immediate vicinity,” or, in other words, in the Church Street Sub- 
Treasury, where the faithful resort every night for safety, for instruction, and for 
official prayers from Judge Darling and other political clergy—the same as the pil- 
grim fathers and families did to their forts for safety from “the ancients,” to whom 
the ‘‘ paper currency was unknown,” as we learn from the governor’s message to the 
legislature in May last. Situated as our little company is this evening, without the 
benefit of legal counsel, which we cannot expect until the working bees shall make 
it an object for that class of patriots to come “ under our own colors,” it is hoped that 
any remarks which may be made at this time will be received with indulgence, under 
the reasonable expectation that the gift of tongues will soon be witnessed, as the dis- 
ciples of liberty and friends to the various interests of our country shall increase. 

As men regarding the laws of the land and the welfare of our families, prudence 
would seem to require that we look well to our ways, and make it the first business 
of the evening, to inquire for what purpose we have met. The political censors of 
New Haven, in their last dispensation to the people, have granted them the inesti- 
mable boon of meeting for “all lawful purposes”—at the same time warning them 
of the consequences cf presuming to “ pass resolutions, promulgate principles, and 
concert measures, some of which are entirely at variance with the views and feelings 
of the democrats of this town.” They further graciously declare, “ we acknowledge 
the right of any set of men to call, and to hold meetings at pleasure, for all lawful 
purposes; yet, when political meetings are called and conducted in our immediate 
vicinity, in the name of democracy, and under our own colors, we feel it our duty to 
inquire into the facts connected with the same, that we may not be deceived ourselves, 
and to make them public, that our fellow-citizens may not be deceived.” 

After inditing so good and wholesome a matter or regulation as the above, they 
appointed a committee to “‘ ascertain by whom a certain meeting was called at Saun- 
ders’ Hall, on the 6th of February ; how many democrats attended, and such other 
particulars relating to said meeting as they may deem important, and make report on 
the 8th, at 7 o’clock.” : : 

This was done on the 7th of February. And who and what was the democracy 
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of New Haven on that day? It was then a unit—an essence—it was purely Philip 
Curtis, chairman of the committee. It was the great body of democracy distilled into 
half a pint. 

On the 8th the democracy reported, ‘‘ We, the undersigned, appointed a com- 
mittee, &c., have to state that the meeting held at Saunders’ Hall, was called by two 
persons, and of those who composed the meeting, four only havé recently acted with 
the democratic party.” On this occasion, democracy, like the discounts of Nic Bid- 
dle, had expanded, so as to read at the bottom of the report, Wm. Mix, Leverett Gris- 
wold, Philip Curtis, Asa Buddington, Giles Mansfield, and Matthias R. Tufts. 

Sundry resolutions were then adopted, and the democracy again contracted into 
Wm. Mix, chairman, and Gad §. Gilbert, secretary. 

With a knowledge of the laws and views of the Inquisition before us, in regard 
to holding meetings, is it not presumption in us to assemble in their immediate 
vicinity, without a license so to do ? 

But since we haye already taken so much liberty, let us inquire by what authority 
this inquisition acts in prosecuting examinations unknown to the usages of democ- 
racy, and in promulgating falsehoods in regard to the number present. The public, 
for whose welfare the Inquisition are so very solicitous, lest they should be deceived, 
had not been disturbed by the appearance of a notice imany one of the city papers, 
calling said meeting. No, the proposition to send delegates from this town to the 
Conservative Convention, at Hartford, was only started the day before the meeting 
was held in this city. A written notice was carried to an orthodox printing-oflice, 
and a generous price paid for the printing of a number of handbills. The printers 
to the Inquisition, it seems, were as much afraid of the light as their masters, and, 
for reasons best known to themselves, printed the notice in a small type, little larger 
than that used for a probate advertisement in the columns of a newspaper. They 
would not thus have imposed on a negro application for a job of printing. This in- 
significant type, on a small piece of paper, constituted a bill which was seen and 
noticed by few of our citizens during the day. It was, however, sufficient to alarm 
the friends of executive power, and during the day previous to the evening of the 
meeting, they rallied their troops, probably to the number of fifty or sixty, and 
most of them came into the room, full of wrath and insolence, before those invited 
by the call came in. These followers of the camp, and bully defenders of executive 
power, some three or four of whom, we are sorry to say, were Justices of the 
Peace, took possession of the passage into the room, and set up sneering at and 
brow-beating every young and modest man who came with the honest intention of 
taking part in the meeting, and in this way they intimidated and drove off a number 
who did not feel willing to subject themselves to the abuse of such an unexpected 
loco foco array, by taking part in the meeting. Notwithstanding the insufficiency of 
the notice, and the presence of a large party of turbulent spirits, who attempted to in- 
terrupt the meeting and thwart its intentions throughout the evening, nine persons 
who ‘“‘have recently acted with the democratic party,” and voted the Van Buren 
electoral ticket in the fall of 1836, took part in the proceedings and resolutions of the 
evening. Besides these, there might have been a dozen or fifteen persons present, 
who were democrats up to 1834, but who, owing to the arbitrary and anti-demo- 
cratic course of the man “born to command,” have since acted, as Mr. Jefferson 
once said in regard to certain appointments to office, with a view to “ correct the 
procedure.” It is true, owing to the facts noted above, that the meeting was not so 
large as was desirable; but the great misfortune was, that the notice was not seen by 

ersons friendly to the objects of the meeting—and within a day or two after it was 
held three times the number present expressed their regret that they were ignorant 
of the meeting, and that had they heard of any such meeting they should have at- 


_ tended. The Inquisition above alluded to, have put forth their statement merely on 


the testimony of some of the uproarous blackguards who came in (o disturb the meet- 
ing, without affording the accused an opportunity of correcting the official statement 
of men who hypocritically proclaim their solicitude lest ‘‘ themselves and their fellow- 
citizens should be deceived.” Why do these dear souls, who have taken an oath to 
dispense ‘‘ Justice of the Peace” in this county, exhibit so much fear of the doings 
of fowr poor straying democrats, as to sit in secret conclave two days in succession, 
and bring forth asthe result of the mountain’s labor, a mousy report on the great 
heresy of holding meetings “in our immediate vicinity, and under our own colors ?” 
Four men, certainly, can effect little against the whole Sub-Treasury democracy, 
with a Jackson tail nine vetoes in length. Such power can fear nothing from the 
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insignificant number four. Were these guardians of the peoples’ rights and best in- 
terests, actuated by the same benevolent spirit which led certain Sub-Treasury men, 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, to declare, in reference to certain meetings, 
“We know not whereunto this thing will grow?” ‘“‘ We command, therefore, that 
these men, who have come hither also, to turn the world upside down, be scourged 
by our newly enlisted sergeant Fitzgerald, and commanded not to speak again in the 
name of democracy.” The audience will pardon me for any errors in the quotation ; 
I have not the book before me. Seeing I have already ventured so far, perhaps it 
may not be amiss to reply to our official keepers of the democracy, by quoting thus— 
‘‘ whether we ought to obey our convictions of duty to our country, our neighbors, and 
our families, rather than your mandates, judge ye.” ed. p 

I will here remark, that the meeting of the 6th of February, which has called 
forth a proclamation from the Sub-Treasury governors, and been ordered to be pub- 
lished in all the democratic papers in this state, was little inferior in numbers to a 
meeting held in this room in October last, at which sundry resolutions approving of 
the Sub-Treasury scheme, asa measure most intimately connected with the salvation 
of the country, were adopted without a dissenting vote, except from your humble 
speaker. The proceedings of that meeting were, I suppose, so much marred by 
the independent vote which I gave at that time, that they could not be rendered per- 
fect again, without first appearing in the Hartford Times, and they were sent off by 
express to give them the finishing touch in that press before they could be elsewhere 
sent_forth to the world. At that meeting I was greeted with hisses from a few persons 
eall@d freemen, who thus gave a shadow of good things to come from Sub-Treasury 
power. I resolved on that occasion not soon to trouble another meeting of sub- 
servatives. ae 

Not to forget the doings of the New Haven Inquisition, I will remark that it seem- 
ed not to be enough that the meeting of four should be insulted by the Sub-Treas- 
ury mob on the 6th of February, but their more noble advisers, the official surgeons 
who are skilled in amputating offending and useless limbs, and keep constantly on 
hand the pure vaccine matter with which to inoculate old federalists and make them 
good democrats in twenty-four hours, must needs add insult to injury, by declaring it 
their “duty to inquire into the facts and make them public, that they and their fellow- 
citizens may not be deceived.” Men whose own principles and practices will not 
bear the light, are very prone to express their fears of deception from others; another 
class of beings sometimes cry “ stop thief!” and the Mahomedan priests are faithful 
alarmists against the danger of deception from infidels. 

Since the meeting of the 6th of February, which was insulted by a shameless 
mob, we learn that the same system has been adopted by the exclusive keepers of 
democracy in other parts of the state. _Thismodern, arbitrary and despotic democ- 
racy, assumes all right to decide when, and how, and under what colors, freemen 
may meet—and what topics they may or may not discuss when met. This new 
school, composed of old federalists transformed into democrats by appointment to 
office, and a few others who think it glory enough to follow them, are as vindictive 
towards all who will not receive orders from them and submit to the executive will, 
as were the federalists under the elder Adams during the days of the black cockade. 
A few weeks ago the keepers of democracy in this city, heard that a post-master in this 
county had so far departed from the faith as to doubt the expediency of the Sub- 
Treasury system, and was willing to meet with his neighbors in expressing disap- 
probation of the measure. Two committees from this town waited upon him in 
succession, and told him if he did not change his opinion and desist from acting with 
others in opposition to the measure, he should lose his office forthwith. He told them 
he was a freeman, and should not become a slave for the sake of holding office ; and 
he has continued to express his opinions fearlessly. What authority had these self- 
appointed committees to threaten this gentleman or any other one with the loss of 
an office, of smail income too, for daring to exercise freedom of opinion? It is 
claimed also by the leading Sub-Treasury politicians, that no man in this state, 
holding the petty office of Justice of the Peace, or commissioner of turnpike roads, 
has any right to differ from the opinions expressed by Mr. Niles, and distributed 
gratis through every town. These improved democrats cannot suffer any one to 
think or act without instructions from head quarters. They would subject every 
democrat who dares to think for himself,to the operations of the old sedition law. 
They denounce every democratic editor who will not follow the Globe in support of 
the Sub-Treasnry scheme, No editor can retain caste as a democrat, who publishes 
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a syllable from the remarks in Congress of Tallmadge, Rives, Clay, and others, in 
opposition to the Sub-Treasury, or who copies from the Madisonian, Richmond En- 
quirer, Utica Observer, and other standard democratic journals opposed to the meas- 
ure. Jtmight be dangerous for some of the friends of the administration to read ar- 
guments against the measure. 

I should like to know whether the learned board of Inquisitors ever heard of a 
meeting composed of a less number than four. Meetings of three persons were fre- 
quently held in Boston previous to the American revolution. These meetings were 
held in the night season, too, in a small and dirty printing loft of Ben Edes—he be- 
ing a member of the meeting, associated with John Hancock and Samuel Adams. 
These meetings were held for some time before it was suspected that they were “ con- 
certing measures, some of which were entirely at variance with the views and feel- 
ings of his Majesty’s democracy.” i 

I will not deny, that in all nations where democratic Sub-Treasuries are estab- 
lished— where the specie is held by kings and emperors, and their receivers general 
and subordinates, constituting in some countries an array of leeches on the body pol- 
itic to the number of one hundred thousand, meetings of the people, not to “ pass res- 
olutions, promulgate principles, and concert measures,” but merely to talk over their 
grievances, are declared unlawful and treasonable. If the same system of collecting 
and keeping the public moneys for the payment of office-holders, is to be adopted. 
here, why should not the same watchful care be taken “that our fellow-citizens be 
not deceived,” so that they may not become their own worst enemies? 

Our forefathers were not permitted by the democratic church establishmeht of 
Great Britain to hold meetings there for even religious purposes, except in certain 
consecrated “ temples made with hands,” from which alone spiritual benefits could 
be dispensed to men by the receivers general of the grace of God. The malcontents 
in England, instead of adhering to the party, very unwisely turned old federalists, 
and sought for freedom of conscience and action in this country. The pilgrims 
charged the English establishment with oppression; but reasoning from the doc- 
trines of the office-holders of the present day, they were entirely wrong—the English 
elergy were the true democrats, and “acknowledged the right of any set of men to 
meet for all lawful purposes,” provided they would sustain the party, by quietly sub- 
mitting to their measures, and pay tithes of all that they possessed. 

Tn process of time the pilgrims waxed strong in the land to which they had fled, and 
the mother country thought it meet and proper to send them governors and other offi- 
cers, who, like the officers of the present day, did not forget their master’s crib. At 
length a portion of the people grew uneasy under the exactions of the collectors and 
keepers of the public revenue, and began to hold meetings to consult together on the 
subject, and express their desire for a redress of grievances. "What was the course 
adopted by the English democratic governors towards the people? They charged 
them with meeting “for unlawful purposes ;” with “promulgating principles and 
concerting measures, some of which are entirely at variance with the views and 
feelings of the democrats of” his Majesty. 

The Governors forbade such meetings of the people, and when they did attempt 
thus to meet, soldiers and men of the baser sort, were sent to disturb and disperse 
them; and, as if it was not enough to insult and ill treat the people thus met, the 
Governors and their suites drew up malicious reports, denouncing these meetings to 
the king, and falsely declaring that in some instances their number did not exceed 
four. Notwithstanding these denunciations by the tools of power, the rebels contin- 
ued to hold meetings, and to increase in numbers and in mutual confidence. At 
length the people exhibited signs of resistance to oppression and misrule, and new 
reports of the condition of his subjects were made to the king—when a. well fed 
General, a member of Parliament, assured his Majesty that with 3,000 men he would 
march triumphantly from one end of the American colonies to the other. But this 
was said before the election —The canvass of the’ Revolution presented a different 
result. 

Again, before and for sometime after the Revolutionary war, toleration in matters 
of religion was not allowed in the New England States. Some men of a like spirit 
with that of the New Haven Inquisition, demanded as by authority, why others pre- 
sumed to hold meetings “in our immediate vicinity,” without paying the Constitu- 
tional currency into our Sub-Treasury, declaring, “we feel it our duty to enquire 
into the facts, and make them public, that we may not be deceived ourselves, and 
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that our fellow citizens may not be deceived.” Owing to the perseverance of men 
who knew their rights, and knowing, dared defend them, these things have passed by, 
and an improved state of society exists; but had these intolerant measures continu- 
ed in full force to this day, the actors must have been enrolled on the list of good 
modern democrats. : 

How happy and grateful must be the democrats of New Haven, and of the 
state, when they shall properly reflect on the subject, and realize that there are com- 
mittees in existence here and elsewhere who humanely watch for their good, so that 
their “ fellow citizens may not be deceived.” It certainly must be a high compli- 
ment to the understanding of intelligent freemen, to be informed that there is in this 
town an official board of benevolent individuals who would gladly relieve them from 
even the trouble of thinking for themselves. 

But, Mr. Chairman, since we have already proceeded so far as probably to have 
violated the laws of his Majesty, and exposed-our necks to the halter, we may as 
well take up the resolutions on your table and express our views upon them, and upon 
the various topics connected with them. 

The most prominent of the resolutions before us asserts the right of freemen, pur- 
chased by the blood and toil of the Revolutionary fathers, to meet on proper occa- 
sions, to consider all measures proposed by the national or state governments, and to 
discuss political questions, without being arraigned therefor before an Inquisition ; 
Thatall political power rightfully belongs to the people rather than to the office holders, 
and that it is the duty of the people to investigate the conduct of their rulers; That 
we supported President Van Buren until his message of September last declared 
the government of the U. States independent of the people; That we deny the 
right of John M. Niles & Co., so to exercise the ‘‘ active principle” of their demo- 
cracy as to transform, instantaneously, old federalists into democrats and old demo- 
crats into federalists, merely because certain federalists subscribe to and democrats 
dissent from the Sub-Treasury scheme ; That the more we examine the features and 
contemplate the pernicious consequences which must result from the Sub-Treasury 
eXperiment, the more we are alarmed for the cause of American liberty. 

Let us now enquire for a moment what we formerly understood by the term dem- 
ocracy. The older class of men, who delighted to sing Jefferson and Liberty, and 
dwell with peculiar emphasis on the words, “‘ To Tyrants never bend the knee,” 
did not understand democracy to mean “ every thing for party, and nothing for prin- 
ciple;” all the gold for an increasing horde of office holders, and bankruptcy and 
starvation for the people. ‘No, rather than such a state of things should exist, the 
democracy of 1801, sang, ; 


“Should foes to freedom touch the sacred tree, 
Twice fifty thousand swords shall flame,” &c. 
And again, 
“Within our hallowed walls, immense, 
No hireling hands shall e’er arise, 
Array’din Tyranny’s defence, 
To crush an injured People’s cries.” 


We have been early taught that a democracy is a government of the veople, not 
the will of an individual ; a government in which all the people have a voice ; where 
the people choose agents for short periods to transact business for them—and from 
which agents they expect a faithful account of their stewardship—Under the pure 
democratic system, the people do not expect the agents to turn upon them and say, 
‘We and our house-hold servants whom we have hired with your money, are the 
government; we will take care of ourself, and you may take care of yourselves ; 
we will adopt such measures as will promote our interest—and you may remonstrate 
and clamor about your interests until you are wearied into submission to our will, 
right or wrong, as you were in most instances under the late Reform and Retrench- 
ment administration.” 

The early democratic creed was, “ the greatest good to the greatest number ;” ands 
as the eye of the servant is to his master, so was the eye of the public man required 
to look directly to the interests of the people—nor was he allowed to complain that 
his arm was palsied by the will of his constituents. Jeffersonian democracy did not 
countenance sinecures, for the purpose of securing Darling old federal supporters of 
the administration—Notwithstanding all the abuse heaped upon Mr. Jefferson by 
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certain federalists who are now democrats, for his occasional non-attendance at the 
“ meetings called and conducted in our immediate vicinity,” he never tolerated with 
much complacency, the worshipers of so strange a god as the River Delaware. 
But as the audience may not wish to contend for forms of faith with a certain con< 
vert who came into democracy through great tribulation, I will try to get on to the 
track again, by simply alluding to the fact that early democracy opposed the bestow- 
ment of heavy salaries for the performance of light duties. The venerable elder 
Leland, a sterling democrat in days when profession and practice walked hand in 
hand, the author of many moral and political maxims, who presented to Mr. Jefferson, 
in behalf of the people of Cheshire, Mass. the famous cheese, said in one of his 
orations, that men holding civil offices, half employed. and performing services not 
calculated to oppress body or mind, should receive less compensation than journey- 
men mechanics and laborers, for whose welfare the attorneys of the Sub-Treasury 
in this city feel such a lively interest. Under the administrations of Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, and J. @. Adams, we had a democracy which consulted the people’s 
interest—which committed no rash acts. Neither of these Presidents took uncalled 
for responsibility upon themselves. They were the Presidents of the people, and 
not exclusively the Presidents of a party and the office holders. These men did not 
usurp authority, or exercise the veto power to a dangerous and doubtful extent, sub- 
verting the long established institutions and settled policy of the country, assuming 
that they were wiser than the men who had gone before them. They did not take the 
appropriate business of both houses of Congress out of their hands, promising a 
better currency than Congress had or could devise. They never pursued a course 
in which they were not sustained by the industrious, enterprising and intelligent por- 
tion of the community. They did not denounce the credit and the banking system in 
toto, and declare that men who do business on borrowed capital, ought to fail. They 
did not take a course directly calculated to paralize the industry and business of the 
country; to occasion the failure of the merchant and manufacturer, and the idleness 
and distress of the laboring classes. They sought for the welfare of all classes, and 
for equal and exact justice to all. They did not propose to revolutionize back- 


wards a thousand or two years, and place us under the iron or golden Lycurgan sys- | 
tem, and in order to produce a mighty improvement in the business concerns of so- 


ciety, subject three fourths of the people to the same severe trial that a man did his 
horse in learning him to live without eating. These men well understood the histo- 
ry of their country, and reflected with great satisfaction on her rapid progress from 
small and unpromising beginnings to high importance among the nations of the 
earth. They knew that all our well built cities, our public edifices, our roads, ca- 
nals, bridges across mighty rivers, our national and private shipping, our fortifica- 


tions, our well cultivated farms, our cattle upon a thousand hills, our advanced state 


in mechanics and manufactures, our schools, our national renown, our all, are the re- 
sults of the credit system, united with industry and skill. They knew that the great 
experiment of American Independence, was as much indebted for its consummation, 
to the credit system, as to the blood and toil of the actors in the great struggle. _ 

In alluding to the credit system which came in aid of the American Revolution, 
we might add that it would be better for the people now to adopt the system pursued 
during that war, of having each State pay directly from their own ‘Treasuries for 
the support of the President, Secretaries, and other officers, as well as Representa- 
tives to Congress, than to suffer as we have done for a few years past from Executive 
and arbitrary meddling witn the currency. That system would prevent the earnings 
of the people from falling under the control of the Executive, to be wasted in pay- 
ing the wages of corruption and in strengthening the arm of power. We donot 
advocate any such change; we only say that the old confederation system was better 
than the late assumption of power and departure from all former example under the 
Constitution—and better calculated to promote the prosperity of the people, than the 
proposed Sub-Treasury system. No patriot, however, can wish for such a change; 
he would rather that the government should return to the old paths, and be admin- 
istered on the principles of wisdom and justice—with a view to “the greatest good of 
the greatest number.” 

How would the favorite plan of some, of reducing the currency of the country to 
one third its present supposed amount, operate on the mechanic and manufacturer, if 
Great Britain should continue her mixed currency as it now is, as she undoubtedly 
would do. It needs not the spirit of prophecy to predict that such a revolution in 
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our system, would make the present evil times only the beginning of sorrow to 
our manufacturers and mechanics. Under such a system our wealth-producing 
classes would find it for their interest to seek employment in the workshops of 
Europe; and especially since improving France is now discussing the question of 
abandoning her expensive Sub-Treasury system, and substituting in its place a Bank 
on the plan of the United States Bank. : 

Since Gen. Jackson proclaimed the fact that men who transact business on borrow- 
éd capital ought to fail, a new theory has sprung up among his blind followers. They 
claim that every man onght to have money enough for his own use without borrow- 
ing, even as the author of this new commandment has enough—and that a large 
body of men should have money to lend. These theorists must expect to be well 
supplied with larks when the sky falls. It would be a delightful state of things for 
certain office holders and caucus lawyers, who own bank stock, and are directors, 
but denounce all banks before the working men, while they slyly speculate in stocks 

_and dividends, to have money to lend and none so poor as to borrow. These deceiv- 
ers know for what purpose they utter falsehoods before the people. They want banks 
wherein to invest their precious gains from the people, and they want enterprising 
business men to start up and borrow their money. ; , 

“What constitutes modern democracy, but unconditional submission to the will 
of the Chief Magistrate of the nation, without daring to have or express an opinion 
not in perfect accordance with his. Does he declare war against the U.S. Bank and 
the currency of the country, every faithful democrat who had before preferred that 
Bank to all others, must now declare that he always knew it to be a dangerous insti- 
tution. If the President had eulogized that Bank, and sworn by the Eternal that its 
capital and its powers should be increased, so would have said every convert from 
the federal ranks and all the faithful. Did the President on his own responsibility 
remove the deposits from the U. States Bank, and proclaim to his countrymen and to 
Europe, that they were unsafe in that institution ?—so cried the faithful. Did he 
charge Biddle some time afterwards with having $11,000,000 specie in this unsafe 
Bank, locked up from the use of the people? It is true, say the faithful. Had he 
declared that institution safer than any other on the globe, and its bills the better cur- 
rency—the faithful would have responded the same. Had President Adams remov- 
ed the deposits from the U. 8. Bank, the same men who approve the act in his suc- 
cessor, would have declared that the former ought to be shot with a rdfle in the streets 
of Washington, 

Do Congress, by an almost unanimous vote in thé Senate, and a three fourths vote 
in the House, pass a bill for rescinding the specie order of the Executive, and does 
the President contemptuously refuse to sign the bill or return it to the House where 
it originated,—modern democracy, that “active principle,” which bows submissive 
to Executive power, declares that the President is right in closing up his adminis- 
tration with another act of tyranny, and that every member of Congress who voted 
for rescinding the order ought to be frowned upon by his constituents. 

After all the abuses of power by President Jackson, the new converts from feder- 
alism, and some others who have obtained office from him, prociaim him the re- 
storer of the pure democracy of Jefferson. And yet these followers of a Military 
Chieftain, cannot point to a single exercise of the veto power by Mr. Jefferson. He 
was in France at the time of the framing and adoption of the Constitution, and whilst 
that instrument was under discussion, such was his regard for the rights and interests 
of the people, that in his letters he frequently expressed fears that the new Constitu- 
tion would invest the President with too much power. Neither John Adams or J. 
Q. Adams exercised the veto power. On Constitutional questions it was exercised 
once by Gen. Washington, three times by Mr. Madison, and once by Mr. Monroe. 
Gen. Jackson exercised this power with as much freedom as he would if the govern- 
ment and people of the U. States had been his private property. Most of his vetoes 
were On mere questions of expediency, he assuming to possess greater wisdom than 
both houses of Congress. In the closing scene of the political career of a man 
whose footsteps are pointed to as the governing mark for his successors, his veto on 
the bill to rescind the specie order, and refusal to send it back where it had already 
received, and would again be adopted by a Constitutional majority, exhibits his ten- 
der regard for the Constitution and the people, as well asan ‘‘act which may define a 
tyrant.” It is against the continuance of such high handed proceedings, and the 

_ consequent subversion of our liberties, that we are called on as freemen to raise our 

voice and deposit our votes at the approaching election. 
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But again, does the successor of Gen. Jackson, from whom, up to September last, 
we confidently hoped better things, propose a Sub-Treasury system which shall swal- 
low up all the specie of the land, and tend to strengthen the arm of government, and 
weaken the power of the people and the motive to industry and thrift ? his followers 
all cry the Sub-Treasury is the only salvation of the country. Now, every old fed- 
eralist who can say Sub-Treasury at the top of his lungs, becomes at once the purest 
old democrat.—Every one who hesitates, or opposes the measure, becomes an old fed- 
eralist in the twinkling of an eye. He that offendeth in one point, is guilty of hay- 
ing broken the whole law of democracy. 

Such is modern democracy, composed of old federalists and office holders and 
seekers. It isa democracy differing entirely from that of Jefferson, inasmuch as it 
allows not of freedom of discussion or of the press. It is unwilling that any men 
calling themselves democrats, should hold meetings or consult on matters interesting 
to the people—to the cause of liberty and happiness—without the presence and con- 
trol of some well paid high priest of the party, who alone can have the genuine spirit 
of patriotism. odern democracy is mad if freemen presume to think or act for 
themselves. This was not the character of Jeffersonian democracy. 

A new and dangerous doctrine has sprung up under the Jate Administration. 
The Executive claims to be the great representative of the wishes of the people. 
‘The President declares war upon the United States Bank, vetoes appropriation bills 
for internal improvements, appoints men to office after the Senate have adjourned, 
whom they had refused to approve, &c. His re-election follows soon after,—but not 
one man in a thousand of his supporters ever took his particular acts and views into 
consideration when voting for Electors. After the result is ascertained, the President 
claims that by his re-election, the people have subscribed to all his views on various 
subjects, and itis useless for the people’s representatives to propose any measure 
which is contrary to his will. Mr. Van Buren walks in the same footsteps, and says 
that in consequence of his election by a small majority, his principles as exposed 
some years ago in a letter to Sherrod Williams, which was not seen and read by one 
man in a thousand, are confirmed by the people—and he again is under no obligation 
to listen to any proposition from the people’s representatives which is not in accord- 
ance with his will. 

If this is wholesome and constitutional doctrine, it is useless for the States to send 
representatives to Congress. Their pay and mileage might be saved to the peaple, 
as well as the trouble of reading their long speeches, which are franked by cart loads 
and sent home to their constituents, especially just before election. Instead of repre- 
sentatives to Congress, let three or more candidates for the Presidency come out in due 
time and declare their principles and the measures they will adopt if elected. After 
the choice has been made by the people, let the principles, opinions and measures 
proposed by the President before his election, be considered as the settled law of the 

and for the next four years. Let his deliberations on all subjects of importance 
before the election, be substituted for the present method of deliberation by the peo- 
ple’s representatives after the election. This would be an improved and cheap sys- 
tem of legislation, and might prevent much wickedness and duelling in high places. 

In 1834, when a Whig in Congress proposed the Sub-Treasury System, he was 
supported in the measure by about 30 members,—one of them only an administration 
man, and the others, comprising little more than one fourth of the Whig members. 
On this occasion the Globe and the Administration party, denounced it as the most 
dangerous and pernicious scheme ever introduced to the attention of Congress. The 
Globe said “it is disorganizing and revolutionary, subversive of the fundamental 
principles of our government and its entire practice from 1789 down to this day”— 
that ‘it is as palpable as the sun that the effect of the scheme would be to bring the 
public treasure much nearer the actual custody and control of the President than it 
is Now, and expose it to be plundered by a hundred hands, where one cannot now 
Teach it.” This system, which four years ago was radically wrong and dangerous 
to our liberties, has now become the most democratic mode of keeping the public 
moneys. It affords an opportunity for a hundred hands to plunder, where not one 
enjoyed the privilege before—which feature in the scheme may, in the eyes of would 
be agents, render it peculiarly democratic—and wo unto him who questions the ex- 
pediency of the measure. This plan, too, most inevitably calculated to withdraw 
the specie from circulation, and concentrate it in a few hands, is said to be the best 
method of distribnting it among the people. There can be no better comment on 
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this wonder-working system, in regard to its effect in distributing specie among the 
people, than its practical operation for the year past. Do the people obtain more 
specie in consequence of the refusal by the government to receive the notes of banks 
known to be good, beyond even the suspicion of the gold currency men? Weknow 
the mad followers of experiments will ask, would you have the government receive 
notes which are not paid at the bank counters? The reply may be made that the 
government is no better than the people, nor did it claim to be during the late war, 
when its collectors of revenue received such notes as were current among the people. 
Mr. Beers, collector of internal revenue during the late war, will not deny that the 
notes of the State banks, not paying specie, were then greatly preferred to Treasury 
notes After the war,in April, 1816, a law was passed by Congress, setting forth that 
no bills would be received for government dues after the Ist February, 1817, except 
on the United States Bank just chartered, and such State banks as should then pay 
specie for their notes. This was enough. Mutual confidence was restored at once, 
and many of the banks resumed several months in advance of the time fixed upon. 
Had not the tate merciless war been declared and prosecuted against the banks, and 
the specie order been Jong and unnecessarily enforced, it is hardly to be admitted 
that the banks would have suspended. But after they did suspend, had the govern- 
ment taken the same course which was adopted just after the late war, and inspired 
the banks with confidence instead of alarm, the banks would have resumed last 
autumn, and the present prostration of business and general distress in our monetary 
affairs would never have been felt. But, say the Administration and the strong party 
men, there must be no compromise of our favorite plan of operations. Better perish 
eredit, commerce, manufactures, and workingmen, than we should abandon our 
great political strengthening plaster. 

The government, after all their collections in specie, pay out treasury paper to 
their creditors. The specie in the hands of sub-treasurers is further than ever from 
the fingers and pockets of the people. Ifthe charge of hoarding specie can justly be 
made against the banks, it will bear with tenfold weight against the government. 
Their agents may, after the system is once established, sell their specie at a premium 
to brokers for Treasury checks, and pay out the latter, or bank bills, as occasion 
may require, to satisfy all drafts upon them. To show how well calculated the Sub- 
Treasury system is to withhold specie from the people, and make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, it is only necessary to allude to the uotorious fact that members of 
Congress and some of the salary officers, have been paid in gold for the last year, 
and instead of distributing it among the dear people, they have exchanged it ata 
heavy premium for current paper. If itis the object of the Administration to crip- 
ple the banks, discourage industry, and suspend the business and prosperity of the 
ey. for years to come, their scheme is undoubtedly well calculated to accomplish 
the object. 

eis the great causes of the present embarrassment of our country, we hear 
much said by the Sub-Treasury attorneys in caucus, of the excessive importations by 
our merchants, and the speculations in lands and lots. May it not be safely asserted 
that the late Administration encouraged these excessive importations, by successfully 
urging the reductiom of the tariff, to the prejudice of American manufactures. If 
our government have said to the manufacturers and operatives in foreign countries, 
we prefer purchasing your wares and merchandize, to protecting our own industry 
at home, shall our merchants be blamed for importing largely. Butthe indebtedness 
to foreign countries for their goods, is said to be nearly paid off—so that we owe less 
to England than we have for many years past—and still business has not yet revived 
in the United States. The banks have less paper in circulation than they have had 
for many years past; the rag money is not now so abundant as to be greatly offensive 
to some of its opponents; specie has not been exported of late as freely as it has 
been imported ; the government have enjoyed a rare opportunity of distributing the 
precious metals among a people willing to receive them, and still gold and silver does 
not circulate, and business has not revived. Again, we were told a year ago, by way 
of encouragement, that a pressure was then felt throughout the world, and that the 
working classes here might rest assured that misery would have company to the end 
of the chapter. If there was any unusual distress in England then, it was of very 
short duration—and yet the better currency does not fill the purses of our working 
men, and business has not revived. Will the friends of the people, who declaim in 
eaucus, tell us what amount of the four or five hundred millions capital of the coun- 
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try has been employed in land and Jot speculations. Perhaps they can give some in- 
formation how deeply the government officers have been engaged in these specula- 
tions. It.is certain that their transactions in that business have been very extensive, 
and that Sub-Treasuries would be as convenient for their accommodation as banks 
have already been. The people have not, probably, been enabled to lay hold of 
more than 10 per cent. of the capital of the country for such purposes; certainly not 
that amount above former dealings in that line. Speculations in lots, do not, like ex- 
cessive importations, send money out of the country. The nation is not greatly 
poorer for this class of ‘speculations. Where then, shall we look for the chief cause 
of the embarfassments. Is not the long continued speculation and experiment of the 
Administration on the currency, an hundred fold greater and more disastrous to the 
interests of the people, than the excessive importations and lot speculations? Does 
not the pecuniary distress of the people arise mostly trom experiments by unskillful 
hands, on a system which was remarkably sound and healthy when the attempt was 
made by the Executive to render it better ? 

To show what opinion was entertained of Gen. Jackson’s experiments by a gen- 
tleman who has since thrown in his adhesion to the Executive will, and now goes the 
whole length for the Sub-Treasury system, I will here cite the sentiments expressed 
by an official individual before a National Republican meeting, held at the County 
House in this city, in October, 1832. It was stated in a city paper, that 


“Charles A. Ingersoll, Esq., was peculiarly happy in his remarks. He 
took a survey of the public acts of Gen. Jackson, and dwelt with marked 
emphasis upon his despotic exercise of the veto power, [the General had 
hardly commenced the veto violence then] and eloquently exposed the flimsy 
arguments of the veto message. He showed that though Mr. Jefferson and 
the other illustrious predecessors of Gen. Jackson signed many bills which 
they did not approve, they could not, dared not, exercise this power of a 
monarch against the deliberately expressed will of the majority of the nation : 
he showed that the four or five bills which had been vetoed during the forty- 
fe years preceding the Administration of Gen. Jackson, were returned to 
Congress, [not pocketed] on the ground of supposed unconstitutionality—not 
on the ground of expediency—for no President before Gen. Jackson, ever 
assumed that he had a right to veto a bill on the mere ground of expediency, 
and thus presumptuously sect up his opinion against the congregated wisdom 
of the people’s representatives. After showing that Gen. Jackson was the 
President of a party and not the President of the country—by signing bills 
for internal improvement, which bills would benefit certain sections of the\ 
country wherein his party was located, and vetoing acts that would have con- 
ferred blessings on other sections, which, however, would not bow down to 
him who ‘ was born to command,’—-Mr. J. turned to the great statesman of 
the West, and most eloquently described his character and qualifications for 
the Presidency. ‘If Henry Clay must perish,’ said he, ‘fam content to 
perish with him. I had rather, far rather, be driven into an insignificant and 
abused minority with Henry Clay, than be a successful partisan of this Ad. 
mivistration. Give me,’ said Mr. I. ‘ Henry Clay dead, rather than the living 
Andrew Jackson.’ Mr, I. sat down amid an animated burst of applause.” 


Two days after the above sentiments were uttered by Mr. I. he acted as President 
of the State Convention of Whig Young Men at Hartford, and addressed that body 
in a speech which was greatly applauded at the.time, repeating his preference of 
«Henry Clay dead rather than Andrew Jackson alive”—an expression which Sena- 
tor Niles never has and never will forgive. But mark how changeable is man. 
During the session of Congress in the winter of 1835-6, the Hartford Times came 
out with an abusive article upon Senator Tomlinson, and among other things told 
him to obey his instructions in regard to the expunging operation, or come home, I 
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dared to express the opinion in the Register that the members of our Legislature in 
1835 were never instructed by the people to instruct Mr. Tomlinson to vote for defa- 
cing the records of the Senate, merely to gratify the Executive will, and encourage 
further acts of usurpation. Forthwith a council of war was called at the office of 
Mr. I. to decide what should be done, for it was evident that I did not, like the faith- 
ful men of the party, fear John M. Niles nor regard the will of one man above that 
of the nation. I told the fifteen keepers of democracy present that I had no doubt 
the people were with me on that question, as they had been on many others—and be- 
ing conscious that I had always fearlessly stood by the rights of the middling interest 
and working people, and never favored the monopolizing propensities of lawyers 
and political managers, I had no fears of the consequences of rebuking the impu- 
dence of the Hartford Times. The committee finally adjourned without striking my 
name from the rolls. Some of the council threatened a repetition of the instructions 
at the approaching session of the Legislature; but like the gold currency, it did not 
come; and now, after a little sober reflection, many expungers begin to doubt the 
democracy of that operation. ; 

Here let me allude to another proposed experiment of the political quacks. The 
New York Evening Post, an old violent federal print, which came over to Jackson 
democracy eight or nine years ago, with some thousands of the most unprincipled of 
the federal party, has been urging, for months past, the necessity of lessening the 
circulating medium of this country, so that one dollar will purchase what it requires 
three or four to do now. Some other administration papers, and certain office hold- 
ers, have embraced this as sound doctrine. This system might be sport for the re- 
ceivers general and salary men of all professions, but it would be death to the poor 
frogs. Suppose the currency reduced, and the wages of men reduced to one third 
or one fourth the amount they have been in the habit of receiving, will they be able 
to purchase provisions and all other conveniences of life at a price equally redu- 
ced? Let them try it; but first let them ask the poor Chinese how the system works 
in his country. He receives the gold currency for his labor to the value of from 
one to three or more cents per day. Does he purchase therewith for himself and 
family, from day to day, a good cut of beef, a pair of chickens or ducks, a barrel of 
flour, fish for Sunday and pastry for Monday, comfortable clothing and the various 
necessaries of life? Does he own or hire a clever tenement, supplied with beds 
and comfortable furniture, with the golden daily Globe paper lying on his table ? 
Can he afford to send his children to good schools? Does the emperor, or do the 
receivers general and other officers who abound in that country, all practice self-de- 
nial and live on pitiful salaries? No, the Chinese will answer, that the emperor 
and other officers, take to themselves immense salaries, far above the compensation 
allowed to the highest officer in the United States, and that they fare sumptuously, 
and are clothed in fine linen, whilst the miserable inhabitants can procure scarcely 
rice enough to subsist upon, and for flesh think themselves happy indeed when they 
can occasionally procure insects and reptiles from the fields and stagnant waters. 
Who then will gain in this country by adopting the proposed improvement of the 
_ Evening Post, and the office holding democracy ? Will the president, the judges, 
the members of congress, the officers of the army and navy, and the twenty or thirty 
thousand other place men, consent to reduce their compensations along with the re- 
duction of the currency? Never. Then how will every article of necessity and 
convenience wanted by the middling interest and laboring classes, be reduced in the 
same ratio with the reduction on their wages? Our experiments will not operate on 
the currencies of other countries, nor reduce the present price asked for such of their 
productions as we are now in the habit of consuming. Under the new system, will 
the twenty-five or thirty cents from the mechanic and laborer, purchase more sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and a hundred other comforts and conveniences of life, than 
can now be purchased with the same money. Perhaps the productions of the farmer 
might be obtained for something less than present prices. But will the farmer gain 
by this reduction of his articles, when he is compelled to pay nearly, or quite as 
much as formerly, for his foreign luxuries. If any portion of community, except 
the official experimenters and the wealthy, can gain by the proposed system, it has nat 
yet been demonstrated to the satisfaction of those most interested in such a mighty 
revolution. 

By the operation of reducing the currency of the country to one third or one 
. fourth its present amount, government officers, if they can manage to retain their 
present allowance, will actually receive a three or fourfold salary, as compared with 
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the past, and the earnings of the rest of community. To make sure of compensa- 
tion to office holders, whatever may be the fate of the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
working-classes, Mr. Cambreleng, an Evening Post member from,New York, has 
already introduced a bill in congress, to secure to collectors of revenue, &c., (who 
have heretofore been paid by a per centum on receipts and certain fees of office,) 
the same amount as they received in 1836,—a good business year. While every 
other class are suffering pecuniary distress, bankruptcy, and the want of employ- 
ment, exceeding all example since the revolutionary war, by reason of administration 
experiments on the currency, the officers who have aided and abetted in producing 
these disasters, must be paid the same amount as in 1836. By the derangements in 
business and general prostration in commercial pursuits the Custom House and other 
receipts have fallen off to such an extent as to alarm the office holders, these friends 
of the people, and they now ask to be exempted from sharing with the people in their 
pecuniary sufferings. Whilst the people are daily becoming less able to bear public 
burdens, government officers, the drill sergeants of the new democracy, must be se- 
cured in the receipt of the same compensation as during our most prosperous days. 

Do the people wish for the continuance of a state of things like the present. If 
. so, they cannot better effect their object than by voting for candidates for the next 
legislature who will return John M. Niles to the United States Senate. Are the 
people of this state so much indebted to Mr. Niles for any services rendered by him 
at home or at Washington, that they will favor his re-election ? The people of Hart- 
ford will not be likely to elect representatives who will value Mr. Niles’ services so 
highly as to vote for him as senator. It is only where he is least known that he will 
find warm supporters. The freemen in his own county, wrote Mene Tekel on the 
wall against him twenty years ago, and never have, and never will suffer it to be 
expunged. 

Mr. Niles has long preached, on all occasions, the doctrine of strong men for office ; 
and this doctrine has increased its converts from year to year, until it is well under- 
stood that a man who has many friends, and wishes to retain their good will, by re- 
garding the voice of the many instead of the few, is a weak man, and will not stand 
his hand in cases of emergency,—such as when the Executive wishes the represen- 
tative to disregard the well-known will of his constituents. A strong mun, politically 
speaking, is said to be like a certain little animal, which is very offensive in its own 
neighborhood, and can only be endured at a distance. Hence it is that such men are 
more strongly supported for office by voters at a great distance than in their own 
towns and counties, where their incense is quite offensive. Mr. Niles was‘elected to 
the senate as a strong man, who would devote himself to the interests of the strong 
men. He has sustained all the strong measures of the administration, and he will 
exert himself to the last, to increase and strengthen Executive power. To secure 
his own re-election, he has selected a ticket for state officers, most of whom are anti- 
strong-measure men, and men who have never admired the ultra senator. He was 
in hopes, that by getting up such a ticket, the people would be blinded to the support 
of candidates for state senators and representatives, who are of the real Sub-Trea- 
sury and Hartford Regency stamp. In this he will be disappointed. Thousands of 
freemen who have snpported the experimenters greatly to their cost, are resolved to 
make experiments for themselves this spring, by looking well to the candidates for 
the legislature, and ascertaining that they are not the devoted followers of John M. 
Niles. It may be remarked that the strongest of the strong men in congress, with 
whom Mr. Niles is associated, and who upheld the strong measures of the adminis- 
tration, are such old federalists as Chief Justice Taney, (of Deposite-removing 
memory,) Senators Buchanan of Penn., Wall of New Jersey, and Hubbard of New 
Hampshire; and Representatives Whitulesey of Conn., Vanderpoel and Prentiss of 
Wew York, and hundreds of that school, appointed to office by General Jackson. 

In 1836, it became the duty of the legislature to elect a senator of the United States 
in the place of Mr. Tomlinson—and the doctrine of strong men was again rung in 
the ears of every democratic representative by the United States office holders, and 
expectants. Perhaps a more honest, upright body of men were never elected to any 
legislature, than nine-tenths of the democratic members returned that year to both 
houses. When the session commenced, there seemed to be but one mind on the sub- 
ject of a candidate. The honest men, who had no selfish object to accomplish, uni- 
formly expressed their preference for Mr. Ingham, and little doubt was entertained, 
out of the family of managers, but Mr. I. would be elected by an overwhelming 
majority. Mr. Ingersoll refused to be a candidate, and another gentleman in this 
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neighborhood found no bidders, although one or two friends out of the legislature 
put him up. Mr. Ingham was evidently the honest man of the people. But the se- 
cret council of managers, not five of whom were members of the legislature, had 
made up their minds that there was nothing to be gained by the essence of democracy, 
by electing to the senate a straight forward, honest man, who enjoyed the confidence 
of the people. A caucus of the democratic members was called, and Mr. Ingham 
received nearly a majority of the votes, several persons being voted for. After this, 
the managers spent two or three days in their vocation. The war cry was started 
that Mr. Ingham was not a strong man; he would flinch in the day of trial; he was 
not true; they must have a strong man to sustain the administration. A young and ~ 
talented, and possibly somewhat ambitious politician from the northeastern district, 
would like very well to go to congress. He could not go until the incumbent was 
disposed of. He and a little party, therefore, would support Mr. Judson for senator. 
Until several days of the session had expired, probably not five members had ever 
heard of, or suspected so great a miracle, as that of transforming Perry Smith into a 
senator of the United States. He had received a few votes in the first caucus, and 
increased some at the second. He was a strong man, according to the true definition 
of the term. A third caucus was held; but no one received a majority. It wasthen 
agreed by the managers, that if the young eastern leader and his party would throw 
their strength into the scale for Mr. Smith, that a grand effurt should be made to 
promote the incumbent out of the way. A petition to President Jackson was got up 
and passed rapidly round among the democratic members, to have Mr. Judson ap- 
poled judge of the District of Connecticut, in the place of Judge Bristol, deceased. 
he signatures of something like four-fifths of the democratic members of both 
houses were obtained. Dr. Taylor, a senator, a new convert from federalism, and 
fellow-townsman of Mr. Smith, was sent messenger to Washington, to lay the peti- 
tion before the president, and obtain his answer. The president, on being informed 
of the facts, promptly replied that he could not resist the voice of a majority of the 
legislature of Connecticut, and the almost unanimous voice of the democratic mem- 
bers. In this case, the president ought to have the credit for once, of having acted 
from a correct principle. There is, furthermore, no room for objection to the gentle- 
man appointed judge. The selection was probably as satisfactory as any one which 
could ive been made. Itis only the management and intrigue which defeated a 
most worthy candidate for the United States Senate, that it is my purpose to notice. 
Few of the signers of the petition knew at the time that their signatures were to 
be used indirectly to produce afterwards the election of Mr. Smith to the senate, or 
they would have withheld their names. This appointment of judge, greatly 
disconcerted the plans of Mr. Niles. He had reserved that appointment for a mem- 
ber of the family of strong men. Dr. Taylor returned from Washington before it 
was known to any but those in the secret, that he had been absent from the state. 
Then came the tug of war again. Most of the friends of Mr. Judson refused to 
walk over to the support of Mr. Smith. Caucusses were again held, and Mr. Ing- 
ham was boldly denounced as not being a strong man. He was so much respected, 


_that the whigs would all vote for him to defeat Mr. Smith—and the party and the ad- 


ministration wanted no such man. A bare majority was finally obtained in caucus 
for Mr. Smith. But it was necessary to have more strength, or the whigs would de- 
feat him when he came into the house. A system of operations then followed, suck 
as I had never witnessed before. Where members were found to hesitate and falter 
in the good work of supporting Mr. Smith, strong men were sent for, from the towns 
where the members belonged, to drive them at the point of the politica) bayonet. 
The members were threatened with being cut off forever from the party, if they did 
not vote for Mr. Smith. For two or three days, as many as fifty or sixty of these 
strong men, from various towns, were in attendance, driving up the refractory and 
the timid to the work. Mr. Smith was finally chosen in the house by one majority, 
and his election was confirmed by the senate. Members of the house voted for him, 
who at first ridiculed the mere suggestion of such a man for United States Senator. 

During the pendency of this election, it is said that several members had flattering 
offers made them of being soon pushed into congress and into the state senate, &c., 
but none of these promises have yet been performed, or even attempted by the prom- 


‘issors to be performed. A democratic member from Kent, adjoining the town in 


which Mr. Smith has long resided, refused to the last to vote for him. The conse- 
quence was, that member’s name was erased from the list of justices of the peace. 
Mr. Smith, it should be observed, was a member of the legislature that year, and of 
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coutse a member of the county meeting for nominating justices of the peace, &c. 
This strong man, after his appointment, showed his strength, by making in the house, 
a most brutal and ferocious attack upon the memory of the late Elijah Boardman, 
one of the patriarchs of Connecticut democracy, exciting the disgust and contempt 
of every honest democrat who heard him. That matter, however, was settled on the 
Spot, by “the member from New-Haven.” “ The strong man bowed himself,” and 
eat up his own words, or the strong man’s incense might have annoyed the house. 

This is one item in the history of strong men. This doctrine of strong men and 
strong measures, has, within a few years past, brought men into our national coun- 

‘cils, who have disregarded the rights and interests of the honest thousands, whom 
they suppose to be without strength. Hence it is, that measures, disorganizing and 
revolutionary in their tendency, have been adopted and pursued. The friends of 
freedom have good reason to be alarmed, and should every where arouse, and teach 
the swarms of office holding and office seeking strong men, who are eating out our 
substance, and destroying the business of the country, that the millions have strength 
at the polls, and are resolved it shall be felt in arresting the course of mal-adminis- 
tration. 

Strong men, strong men, was the cry for a few years in revolutionary France, 
whilst one set of aspirants were engaged in murdering their opponents : and this cry 
of strong men ended there in the usurpation of all power by General Bonapatte, so 
that when the Representative Body asked for a constitution of civil government, he 
made the laconic and awful reply—“ I am rHE Constitution !” 


